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and the raoon is hanging in blood. In 
this array, the war of eíther side, through 
Athens passed with siaful pride. The 
earth is trerabling, and a voice breaks up- 
on the ear. There shall be no morè time. 
Eternity has set in a dreadful word. He 
cometh, and all his holy àngels are with 
hiro. Gather up your jewelry and coslly 
apparel, gather it up quick ! the world is 
on fire, and it may be consumed. Go. 
The judge calls you. Horror of horrors 
— your drapery falls off — your soul. O, 
God ! Wfaat lamentations ! At the shrine 
of fashion you have paid your devotion. 
It rs all over. Past — gone ! None but 
the puré in heart shall God. Lost, and 
why I You were proud. Be not deceiv- 
ed, God ís not mocked, whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap. 
N. Georgetown, O. 

Home Circle. 

i IJvTN& BRIDGE. 

KATE HAMILTON. 

Johnny's elbow rested on the table, his 
hands supported his head, and he was 
buried, raentally, in the open book before 
him. Uncïe Dan sat before the open 
fire, leisurely fitting a new handle into his 
mallet and glancíng occasionally at 
Johnny or through the window into the 
street. His thoughts wandered with his 
eyes. A man passed by on the opposite 
side of the street, and Uncle Dan smiled 
half complacently. half conteraptuously, 
as he recognized in the bent figure a man 
who worked by his side in the great agri- 
cultural shops. "Jim Brent is back in 
the shop again, but he won't keep his 
place long," he mused. "He thinks he is 
reforrned, but he won't pass them saloons 
many weeks till he'll be drunk once morè, 
and then he'll be sent off for good. His 
likin' for liquor is a big ditch that he'll be 
sure to stumble into first or.last, and then 
he will be hangin' round the saloons the 
same old way he was before, and his boy 
will be out of school once morè. That's 
a nice enough boy of Jim's, too, if he had 
half a chance. Why can't the man take 
care of him as I do of Johnny ? It takes 
[ohnny to get ahead with his studies, 
though ! He just drives into things;" 

The old man looked proudly at the 
boy's bowed head and earnest face. 
"What are you studyin' into now, john- 
ny ?" he asked, noi because he expected 
to be much enlightencd by the answer — 
Johnny's studies were usually a mystery to 
him — but because it was such a gratifica- 
tion to be awed by the boy's learning. 

"Ants," said Johnny. "The teacher 
wanted us to learn what we cauld about 
them, and the wonderful things they do. 


Just think, Uncle Dan, of ants thatmarch 
in long columns.have officers, dig tunnels 
so that they can raake their journeys un- 
derground and keep out of the heat of the 
sun, attack men — *' 

"I never come across any ants of that 
kind," interposed the old man, rather 
doubtfully. 

"Ü, these are African ants," explained 
Johnny. "Du Chaillu — he'sa great trav- 
eler, Uncle Dan — telis about them. But 
the queerest thing they do — our teacher 
told us that, and I was trying to hunt it 
up — is to make bridges of themselves. 
When they come to a stream a number of 
them hang on to each other with their 
claws until they forrn a cable long enough 
to reach from a tree or bush on one side 
of the stream to one on the opposite side, 
and so they make a living bridge on which 
the whole regiment can cross in safety. 
The teacher said that if human beings 
would sometimes try to be living bridges, 
and help other people over hard places, 
Ihere would be — " Johnny's eyes went 
down to his book again, and the last 
words of the sentence came dreamily 
after a long pau se — "morè safe travel- 
mg." 

"H'm !" grunted Uncle Dan, looking 
into the fire once morè, with his thoughts 
going back to his weak shopmate. 

There was a long hour of siience ; 
Johnny was busy with his book and Uncle 
Dan with his thoughts. Then the old 
man spoke hesitatingly : 

"Johnny, mebbe you could Hke Will 
Brent well enough to sort o' help along a 
bit — when you see a chance ?" 

"Why, I do," answered Johnny, won- 
deringly. "I only hope that he can stay 
in school." 

"l've been thinking," pursued Uncle 
Dan, "that if I kept watch of Jim. — walk- 
in' with him to and from the shop, most- 
ly, and lending a friendly hand now and 
then — he wouldn't be so likely to go down 
again. We might have him and the boy 
here sometimes, and mebbe me and you 
could be a kinrl ' livin' bridge for 'em, 
Johnny. I do , eckon that's what the 
Lord wants us to be." 

Johnny's whole eager face showed how 
much he wanted to help his friend, but aíl 
he said was : 

"Now I know what African ants were 
made for. " — Formard. 


— It is reported from Madrid, that 
Spain will grant a new trial by civil court, 
under the provisions of exísting treaties 
with the United States, to the men who 
were captured on the American schooner 
Cornpetitor and senteneçd, tQ. death by 
court-martial at Havana, 


BOBBY. 

HATTIE J. SEWALL. ^ 

There was a little boy in Chicago nam- 
ed Bobby, He went to à free kinder- 
garten. One morning, when they were 
playing "occupation," Bobhy was chosen 
to decide what should be made. The 
children gather in a circle and sing asong 
which telis about what is to be done. 
Bobby chose to have barrets made. So 
they went round and round, singing the 
song about barrels. Then they stopped 
and pretended to be pulting the hoops on 
the barrels. When they were done, the 
teacher asked Bobby what was to be put 
in the barrels. He said, "Ifeer ;" for 
Bobby's papa kept a beer saloon. 

"O, dear !" said the teacher. "I am 
sorry to hear that. What shall we do ? I 
am afraiil none of us can taste your beer, 
Bobby, when you offer it, because we do 
not drink beer." Then she asked all the 
assístant teachers, and they said no, they 
couldn't take any ; and ever so many of 
the children said they couldn't either. So 
then Bobby changed his mind, and said 
he would have apples put in the barrels. 
Then the children went to work pretend- 
ing to fill the barrels with apples. Then 
Bobby played fill a basket from the bar- 
rel, and went round with it, offering each 
teacher and scholar some. Each one pre- 
tended to take an apple, and Bobby was 
happy. 

That afternoon, when he was in his 
father's beer cellar, he suddenly began to 
cry, and, pointing to the barrels, said : 
"They ought to be filled with apples. 
Teacher won't take any, and Willie won't, 
nor Mamie, nor lots of 'em. Fill them 
with apples, father ; do !" 

His father could not understand what 
he incaut, but Bobby was very much in 
earnest, and talked about it for days and 
days. He was the only child his father 
had, and his father and motherloved him. 
One day, six inonths af ler the barrels had 
been made in the kindcrgarten, his teach- 
er came to call on Bobby, and he brought 
her a basket of apples with his face all in 
sniiles, "The barrels are full of them," 
he told her, and his mother laughed and 
said .■ "You don't understand. Bobby 
made such a time about the barrels being 
full of beer, and not being able to give 
any to his teachers or his school friends, 
thatat last his father, to please him, got 
rid of the beer, and has his barrels filled 
with apples and potatoes. He has gone 
into the grocery business, just to please 
Bobby. And he is doing well, and I'm 
awful glad of it. I didn't Hke the beer, 
either." 

This is a true story. It happened in 
Chicogo a few years ago. The lady who 
taught the kindergarten and visited Bobby 
told tne about it.— The Pmsy. 


